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The Sar- 
gent Por- 
trait — The 
Wirt D. 
Walker 
Fund has 
made pos- 
sible the 
purchase of 
John Singer 
Sargent's 
portrait of 
Mrs. Swin- 
ton which 
was awarded 
the Potter 
Palmer Gold 
Medal. This 
im pos in g 
full length 
portrait of 
an English 
society wo- 
rn a n was 
painted in 
1906 or 1907 
and is typi- 
cal of this 
great portraitist's best period. Though the 
Art Institute already possesses two ex- 
amples of Sargent's work, "The fountain," 
and a portrait of Mrs. Charles Gifford 
Dyer, both of these canvases illustrate 
other phases of his style. Here he is the 
brilliant painter of celebrities. 

Quite aptly did Kenyon Cox character- 
ize Sargent's art as "a realism of elegance." 
He chose the beautiful and painted it 
as he saw it. Royal Cortissoz points out 
that it was in Carolus-Duran's studio, 
where he was in an atmosphere sympa- 
thetic to new ideas and not inhospitable 
to old, that he learned the secret of being 
technically brilliant and at the same time 
how to place a limit to his audacity. 
His balancing of these two contradictory 
qualities is well exemplified in our por- 
trait. 



ST. FRANCIS — SCULPTURE BY 
RUTH SHERWOOD AWARDED 
HONORABLE MENTION IN AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION 



The Peterson Purchase Prizes — 
John E. Costigan's "Sheep at the brook" 
brings to the Art Institute's collections a 
painting by a young artist which shows 
considerable originality in technique. Fol- 
lowing those impressionists who see color 
prismatically, he has elongated his brush 
strokes and made them follow the con- 
tours of his forms, so that his technique 
plays a decided part in the construction of 
his forms. 

H. Dudley Murphy's portrait of Charles 
Woodbury has a two-fold interest; it is, 
first, a sort of by-product from the brush 
of an artist who once devoted a consider- 
able amount of his time to portraits but 
later abandoned them to devote himself 
exclusively to landscape; secondly, it is 
a human document preserving the linea- 
ments of one of our distinguished marine 
painters. This portrait will some day find 
its way into a gallery which it is hoped the 
Museum may establish for the portraits 
of artists. There are already a number of 
portraits belonging to the Museum which 
could be used in such a gallery. 

These two prizes were awarded by the 
Art Institute Committee on Paintings and 
Sculpture. M. B. W. 

RODIN'S EVE 

A SMALL marble statue of Eve by 
Rodin has been lent to the Museum 
by Martin A. Ryerson and is in 
Gallery 26. Mr. Ryerson's marble was 
executed for Dr. Paulin in 1886 and was 
afterwards in the Andre Schoeller collec- 
tion. Other examples of the small size 
marbles are in the museums of Dresden, 
Hagen, and Copenhagen. There are sev- 
eral replicas of this figure in bronze and 
life-size, one being in the Metropolitan 
Museum. The Musee Rodin has two ex- 
amples of this statue. 

Rodin's Eve was a companion piece to 
his Adam. Both were intended to be used 
either to surmount his famous Porte de 
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Venfer or to stand on either side of the 
door. They were part of a scheme in which 
several figures "in the round" were to be 
used and for which "The thinker" was 
made. Rodin conceived the idea of his 
Gate of Hell, his never finished master- 
piece, in 1875 after a trip to Rome and a 
study of Michelangelo. He was also 
inspired by Dante's Inferno. He began to 
execute it in 1880 when he received a 
commission from the State to make the 
doors for the Musee des arts decoratifs. 
His Adam which shows the influence of 
Michelangelo was exhibited in the Salon of 
1 88 1 according to Cheruy in Cladel's book 
on Rodin. The same writer lists the Eve as 
having been exhibited in the same year. 
Eve was also shown in bronze at the Salon 
of 1899, and the small marble was exhibited 
at the Salon of 1889. 

Eve was the first full-size female figure 
exhibited by Rodin and was one of a group 
of figures which marked the beginning of 
his mature period. "The man with the 
broken nose" recently exhibited at the 
Art Institute in the Eddy collection was an 
earlier work, having been made in 1864. 
In the same year in which he exhibited the 
Eve he also showed "The age of brass" and 
John the Baptist. Mauclair says of the 
Eve, "All Rodin breathes in it. As in the 
Saint John we feel the effect of a definite 
conception of sculpture, but here the design 
is more spiritual and the scheme of model- 
ing simpler and larger." Eve is a remark- 
able example of Rodin's subtlety of model- 
ing and his peculiar sensuous delight in 
flesh. His Adam expresses the aspiration 
of mankind; his Eve, human frailty. Eve 
admirably illustrates Rodin's tendency to 
combine realism and idealism, his alert- 
ness to all the nuances of the human figure, 
and his use of such a figure to express an 
abstract idea. 

THE ALUMNI EXHIBITION 

WHATEVER the unique contribu- 
tion of the Second Retrospective 
Alumni Exhibition proves to be, 
when it opens on the fifteenth of this month, 
it can now be predicted with safety that it 




EVE — SCULPTURE BY 
A. RODIN LENT BY 
MARTIN A. RYERSON 



will be the be- 
ginning of a closer 
union between the 
School and the 
Museum. This 
pause in the regu- 
lar routine to 
linger over the 
past, take stock of 
the present, and 
build for the fu- 
ture cannot help 
but bring about 
such results. 

The letters, 
which so far have 
come in from the 
Alumni in response 
to the request sent 
out by the Direc- 
tor for reminis- 
cences of their 
school days, show 
that what we so 
often impersonally 
speak of as "the 
School" is a vi- 
tally human organization. They record 
such things as happy days in Room 140, 
living quarters in dingy brownstones — 
the relics of Chicago's pioneer days of 
gentility, and the assiduous dusting of 
books in the Ryerson Library to keep the 
wolf from the door. Scarcely a letter is 
without its reference to the relationship 
between the student and instructor. One 
letter tells of the student who wrote to the 
Dean before entering to find if there was 
any way of " dodging the antique," another 
of the student who found the " tight meth- 
ods upheld by one instructor not in har- 
mony with modern impatience." The 
friendly help of teachers outside of school 
as well as in the class room is mentioned. 
Tribute is paid to those who ha.ve passed 
on. "They are not dead; they live in the 
consciousness of thousands," says one. 

The various juries for the exhibition were 
given in the November Bulletin. The 
New York advisory committees are as fol- 
lows: paintings and sculpture, Karl Ander- 
son, George Grey Barnard, Louis Betts, 



